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R elativity i 

What word ift 
j more symbolic of 
the age? We have ceased 
to be positive of any¬ 
thing* We look upon all 
things in the light of 
relativity. Relativity 
has become the play¬ 
thing of the parlor phi¬ 
losopher* 

Is there any standard 
that has not been dial-* 
longed in this our past- 
war world? Is there any 
absolute system of eth¬ 
ics, of economics or of 
law* whose stability or 
permanence is not as¬ 
sailed somewhere? Can 
there be any permanent 
value or any absolute 
truth in a world in which 
the three angles of the 
triangle have ceased to 
be equal to two right 
angles—in a world in 
which time itself has lost 
its meaning, in which in¬ 
finity becomes finite, and 
the finite is lost in the 
infinite? 

Einstein refuses to 
sponsor newfangled the¬ 
ories which draw their 
justification from his 
own assault upon the 
certainties of mathemat¬ 
ics. His voice was boll- 

like and gentle, but his words were decisive when he 
smashed with one sentence the rash application of the term 
" relativity " to philosophy and to life, 

“The meaning of relativity,'* he said, “has been widely 
misunderstood. Philosophers play with the word, like a 
child with a doll* Relativity, as I see it* merely denotes 
that certain physical and mechanical facts, which have 
been regarded as positive and permanent* are relative with 
regard to certain other facts in the sphere of physics and 
mechanics. It does not mean that everything in life is 
relative and that we have the right to turn the whole world 
mischievously topsy-turvy." I now remembered that some 
years ago, when I first met Einstein in New York, he had 
emphatically resisted the suggestion 
that he was a philosopher, "I am," 
ho said, “solely a physicist." In 
spite of these denials, Einstein stands 
in a symbolic relation to our age— 
an age characterized by a revolt 
against the absolute in every sphere 
of science and of thought, fie is a 
child of his age even if he eschews 
metaphysics, 

M Born Teacher 


I IKE Napoleon* like Mussolini, 
J Albert Einstein has the distinc¬ 
tion of having become an almost 
legendary figure in his own lifetime. 
No man since Copernicus, Galileo 
and Newton has wrought more fun¬ 
damental changes in our attitude 
toward the universe, Einstein’s uni¬ 
verse is finite. Seen through Ein¬ 
stein's eyes, space and time are al¬ 
most interchangeable terms. Time 
appears caparisoned as a fourth di¬ 
mension. Space, once undefinable, 
has assumed the shape of a sphere. 
Einstein taught us that light travels 
in curves* All thrae facts are de¬ 
ducted from the theory of relativity 
advanced by Einstein in 1915. 


The World* Fa mou s Physicist and Mathematician Explaining a Problem to Hit Secretary While Dictating fa Her 


With the advent of Einstein, mathematics ceased to be 
an exact science in the fashion of Euclid. The new mathe¬ 
matics appeared in the midst of the World War, It is not 
impossible that in the evolution of human thought Ein¬ 
stein's discovery may play a greater part than the Great 
War. Ilia fame may outlive Foch and LudendorfT, Wilson 
and Clcmenceau, 

Einstein, in the words of his favorite colleague, Erwin 
Schrddinger, explains the fundamental law's of mechanics 
as geometrical proportion? of space and time. 

1 shall not attempt to expound this statement* It h 
said that only ten men understand Einstein's theory of 
relativity. 


wiw new K(nrc*r onmurr, wc. 

Doctor Einstein Jtccompanylng Mr*. Einstein'* Plano Jony With Hi* Violin 


Einstein's patience is 
infinite. He likes to ex¬ 
plain his theories. A 
bom teacher, Einstein 
does not resent ques¬ 
tions. loves children. 
The ten-year-old son of 
a friend wns convinced 
that he had discovered 
the secret of perpetual 
motion, Einstein pains¬ 
takingly explained to 
him the flaw in his cal¬ 
culations. 

Whenever a question 
involving a difficult 
mathematical problem 
comes up, Einstein im¬ 
mediately takes up his 
pencil and covers page 
after page with the most 
intricate equations. He 
doe^ not refer to a text¬ 
book; he works out such 
formulas immediately 
himself. Often the for¬ 
mula thus obtained is 
clearer, more compre¬ 
hensible and more per¬ 
fect than the equation 
that is found in books of 
reference. 

Time in Space 

R ecently someone 

talked to him about 
color photography. Ein¬ 
stein immediately re¬ 
volved the subject in his mind. He studied the camera, 
he made various calculations, and before the evening was 
over, he had evolved a new method of color photography* 
It is difficult for him to explain his theories when 
he writes an article for lay consumption. But when 
the inquiring layman exposes the abysses of his igno¬ 
rance face to face with Einstein, the great mathematician 
usually succeeds in bridging the gulf with an apt Hlifclp 
tion. Talking to him* I saw in a flash not only a fourth 
dimension but numerous others. Glowing with pride 
in my achievement, I scribbled down a sentence here and 
there, but afterward my notes were as difficult to interpret 
as the fantastic network of a dream, 

“Hw can I form at least a dim 

_ idea of the fourth dimension?" 

“Imagine*” Einstein replied* 
slightly inclining his head with the 
crown of curly white hair, "a scene 
in two-dimensional space— for in¬ 
stance, the painting of a man re¬ 
clining on a bench. A tree stands 
beside the bench. Then imagine 
that the man walks from the bench 
to a rock on the other side of the tree. 
He cannot reach the rock except by 
walking either in front of or behind 
the tree. This is impossible in two- 
dimensional space* He can reach 
the rock only by an excursion into 
the third dimension- 

l “ Now imagine another man sit¬ 
ting on the bench. How* did he get 
there? Since two bodies cannot oc¬ 
cupy the same place at the same 
time, he can have got there only be¬ 
fore or after the first man moved. 
He must have moved in time. Time 
is the fourth dimension. In a simi¬ 
lar manner it is possible to explain 
five, six and more dimensions. Many 
problems of mathematics are simpli¬ 
fied by assuming the existence of 
more dimensions*" 

> Continued on Page HO 
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Mi looks of Hanes garments arc 
demanded every year. You may 
never have bought a suit of under¬ 
wear in your lire because of a trade¬ 
mark. But you probably go to the 
store where you always get proper 
fit, complete comfort, long service* 
And very likely you get Hanes. 

But why take chances? Demand 
all that good underwear can give. 
Pay less than you would gladly pay 
for such quality. Simply make u a 
habit to look tor the Hanes trade¬ 
mark * It is a guarantee of constant 
satisfaction. It represents more than 
twenty-five years of experience in 
the manufacture of men s and boys‘ 
underwear, and an okehed product 


of one of the most up-to-date groups 
of mills in the whole country. 

The Hanes Gold Label Elastic- 
knir Lightweight, illustrated in the 
center panel* is really luxurious and 
ideal for work or play. Like the Red 
Label Heavyweights and Light- 
weights, it is knitted, not cut, to 
size -and never hunches or hinds. 

Hanes quality is not confined to 
men who wear one particular type' 
of underwear. For Hanes makes 
garments for every need and sea¬ 
son. And every one of them is the 
biggest value you can buy. If your 
regular dealer hasn't the compUtt 
line, write direct to P. H. Hanes 
Knitting Gj, t \Yj ns too-Salem, \ T . C. 


HANES UNDERWEAR 


FOR MEN AND BOYS 
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FOR EVERY SEASON 
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appropriated from the open eases a supply 
for future use. 

Now, in the snug uniforms worn by the 
’Waldorf-Astoria bellhop of the period, 
there was scant room to hide a quart of 
eh am pagne. Certa in ly a tig h ^fitting blouse 
could not conceal an increment of such size. 
But those lads were resourceful, and they 
had known from experience that the trousers 
leg had possibilities beyond the average 
imagination. It proved easy to frisk out a 
bottle from a case, raise the side of one's 
blouse, and slide the bottle down inside the 
waistband* Thus laden, all that was now 
necessary* these youths evidently con¬ 
cluded, was the cultivation of a convincing 
air of unconcern. 

However, one of the assistant managers 
of the establishment, who had kept a check 
upon bottles as they were brought into the 
ballroom, decided to inspect the cases in the 
pantry, and discovered that these had been 
disgorging their contents at a speed little 
short of amazing. He lined up for inspec¬ 
tion the whole force of forty bellhops on 
duty. 

On such an occasion* each lad was re¬ 
quired to stand with eyes front, hands at 
side, and heels dose together. 

The formality proceeded without inter¬ 
ruption until the inquisitors, narrowly 
examining eyes for signs of guil t and uniforms 
for unnatural bulges, reached the middle of 
the long line. Here the boy under scrutiny 
suddenly gave signs of concern. He had 
reason. Something cold was working its 
way down his leg. He gasped, and paled. 
Immediately a quart bottle of champagne 
crashed on the hard door at his feet and the 


wine spattered and spread in every direc- 
tion. The manager started to grab the 
culprit* but was halted by a second crash, 
coming from one end of the line. Another 
bottle had slipped from a mooring waist¬ 
band and slid down a trousers leg to destruc¬ 
tion. A third followed suit from a boy at 
the end already inspected. Before the 
inspection was over, ten bottles in the *ame 
fashion had splashed their costly contents 
upon an unappreciative door. 

Of course the performance of the bell boys 
is not* per sc* as the lawyer* might say, 
evidence that people used to drink more 
before prohibition than now’* It was just 
an example of what might happen when 
booze flowed so nearly freely in what 
are often called the good old days. But 
what 1 have narrated ought to prove that, 
whatever a comparison would determine, in 
some spots a good deal of liquor used to be 
drunk before prohibition. And certainly, no 
matter how many peopkuised to take liquor 
into the Waldorf during its last ten years, it 
was small in quantity by comparison with 
what was consumed on the spot during and 
before the war. But I did not set out to 
make comparisons* It just makes me a bit 
tired when somebody tries to convince us 
that little drinking was done before prohi¬ 
bition. I am not saying a lot is not done 
now. What I do assert, in the light of what 
I have read in the records before me, is that 
people used to eat more before the war 
than they do now, and that in some places, 
such as the Waldorf and there were other 
spots favored by the constitutional im¬ 
biber — there was a tremendous lot of drink¬ 
ing done, and there w-’as real variety about it. 


WMMTMFE MEMNS TO EINSTEIN 

'Continued from Ro|# I?/ 


I tried to secure an explanation of ti e 
fifth dimension. I regret to say that I do 
iHkt remember the answer clearly. Einstein 
said something about a ball being throw n* 
winch could disappear in one of two holes. 
One of these holes w T as the fifth, the other 
the sixth dimension. 

I find it earner to understand Einstein's 
discovery, promulgated in 1929, which ex¬ 
plains the universe in terms of electro 
magnetism. But, unfortunately, Einstein 
has not yet completely succeeded in con¬ 
vincing himself. Fie does not look upon 
the six pages that startled the world, pages 
immediately transmitted In facsimile across 
the ether, as a final conclusion. 

To reach his conclusion, it was necessary 
for Einstein to express gravity in terms of 
electricity* The formula needed for this 
purpose is so complex, that in order to ex¬ 
plain its meaning he was compelled to 
create a new' system of advanced mathe¬ 
matics. 

Einstein's new system reconciles Euclid 
with Riemann. It restores parallel lines, 
w-hich Riemann abolished. 

According to Riemann, there can be no 
parallel lines in a curved universe* Ein¬ 
stein rediscovered parallel lines with the 
aid of the fourth dimension. Don't ask me 
to explain the process in detail. It is a 
thing that can be told in a series of Intricate 
equations which no human being, not even 
Einstein himself, can visualize* 

"No mart/' an Einstein said to me* sit¬ 
ting comfortably on the couch of the sitting 
room of his Berlin home, "tan visualize 
four dimensions, except mathematically. 
We cannot visualize even three dimensions. ‘' 

"But don't you/' l said, "think in four 
dimensions ? TT 

" I think in four dimensions/' he replied, 
"but only abstractly. The human mind 
run picture these dimensions no more than 
it can envisage electricity*. Nevertheless* 
they are no less real than electro-magnet ism, 
the force which controls our universe, 
within, and by which we have our being." 

"I am particularly interested in your 
new' theory which proves that gravity and 
electricity are one* Surely no six pages 
ever written by the hand of any scholar 
have so revolutionized human thought?" 


"Unfortunately," Einstein remarked, 
with a smile, which gave a touch of impish¬ 
ness to his face* “my last theory is only a 
hypothesis which remains to be proved* It 
is different with my theory of relativity, 
which has been confirmed by many inde¬ 
pendent investigators and may now be re¬ 
garded as definitely established." 

Again a smile played about his face, 
creeping from his eyes toward his cheeks 
and disappearing in hm mustache, slightly 
darker in color than the tangled mass of 
hair on his head, 

Mrs. Einstein, his wife and cousin* as 
welt as his helpmate, filled our glasses with 
strawberry juice and heaped more fruit 
salad upon our plates. Einstein never 
takes alcohol in any form, but he cannot 
resist the temptation of tobacco. He smokes 
more cigarettes than he should, with the 
guilty enjoyment of a schoolboy sporting 
his first cigar. It thrilled me to share 
strawberry juice and fruit salad with the 
man whose name is on every lip and w T hose 
thoughts hardly anyone understands. 

The close relationship between Einstein 
and his spouse expresses itself in the simi¬ 
larity of their foreheads. Their fathers 
were h rot hers and their mothers were sis¬ 
ters. **1 am," Mrs, Einstein said quietly, 
"almost everything to my husband that it 
is possible to be/* Mrs, Einstein resembles 
a portrait of her sister, Mrs, Gumpertz, 
painted some years ago by Sir John Lavery, 
called The Lady with the Sables. 

Einstein grew up with his cousin. They 
were friends from the very beginning. 
When fate separated them early in life, 
Einstein married a brilliant woman mathe¬ 
matician, a native of Serbia. Einstein has 
two children by Mb first wife. His child¬ 
hood companion* the present Mrs* Einstein, 
also married and became the mother of a 
family* Her husband died after a few 
years of marriage. Then some force* 
stronger than those which Professor Ein¬ 
stein imprisons in his dynamic equations, 
drew the two cousins together. Albert 
Einstein secured a divorce from his mathe- 
matieal wife and married his widowed 
cousin* Perhaps it is a mistake for a physi¬ 
cist to marry a mathematician. There ia* 

tContinued mn Page 113 } 
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James Hvweker once remarked to me, no 
room in one family for two prima donnas. 

The storm and stress of this period has 
graven its mark on Einstein's features and 
in his heart. Einstein's relations with his 
former wife are still friendly. He is deeply 
interested in the children of his first mar* 
riage, and he has adopted as his own the 
children sprung from his cousin's first union. 

One of his commentators, Alexander 
Moskowski, tails Einstein a masculine 
sphinx. When Einstein speaks, his ani¬ 
mated face reminds one somewhat of 
Briand, except that his features are more 
refined and more intellectual. If Briand 
espouses Pan-Europe, Einstein's vision em* 
braces the world. 

Einstein’s struggles with fate have left no 
bitterness on his tongue. Every line of his 
face expresses kindliness. It also bespeaks 
indomitable pride. Some friends and ad¬ 
mirers learned that he had decided to buiid 
a summer house with his hard-earned sav¬ 
ings. They offered him a princely gift of 
land. But Einstein shook his head. ‘‘NV 
he said; *1 could accept a gift from a com¬ 
munity. I cannot accept such a gift from 
an individual. Every gift we accept is a 
tie. Sometimes/' he added with Talmudic 
wisdom, “one pays most for the things one 
gets for nothing." 

His Jittic Retreat 

Although the most-talked-aboutscientist 
of the world, Einstein absolutely refuses to 
capitalize his reputation. He laughed when 
he was asked to indorse an American cig¬ 
arette. The money offered for his name 
would have paid the expense of his summer 
house. Knowing that fame has set him 
apart from other men, he feels that he must 
preserve at all cost the integrity of his soul, 
lie escapes the interviewer by every pos¬ 
sible device* His shyness dictates and his 
wife abets his seclusion. Unable to check 
the avalanche of offers and requests which 
overwhelm him, he leaves most lottery, 
even from celebrities, unanswered. But lie 
never ignores even the smallest note from a 
friend. He turned down princely offers to 
exploit his theories and his life in a book for 
popular consumption. '‘I refuse, he said 
again and again, "to make money out of 
my science. My laurel is not for sale like so 

many bales of cotton/ 1 

It is not generally known that Professor 

Einstein is not merely an expert in the up¬ 
per regions of higher mathematics but that 
he takes a special delight in the practical 
solution of technical problems, such as con¬ 
front the builder of machines and the 
electrician. His mind almost instinctively 
comes to conclusions which escape the or¬ 
dinary engineer. He owes his training in 
this practical work to the fact that he wsu; 
for several years an adviser to the Swiss 
patent office. It is through work of this 
type that Einstein has built up a modest 
fortune which enables him to build a house 
for himself without relying upon the mu¬ 
nificence of the city of Berlin, 

Einstein solves the mathematical and 
technical problems which are submitted to 
him in the solitude of his attic on the top 
floor of the apartment house in the Haber- 
landstrasse, where he lives, He furnished 
the little attic exclusively with the rather 
primitive furniture which he bought many 
years ago with his first savings. 

1 expected to see queer utensils and rare 
tomes in Einstein's secret retreat. I should 
not have been surprised if his den had re- 
semblcd the laboratory of a medieval 

magician. I wasdoomed todisapjiointrnent. 

Einstein does not emulate Doctor^ Faust, 
There are a few books, also a few' pictures. 
Faraday* Maxwell, Newton, I saw neither 
circles nor triangles. Einsteins only in¬ 
strument is the head. He needs no books. 

His brain is his library. 

From his desk Einstein sees only roofs- 
an ocean of roofs^and the sky. Here he is 
alone with his speculations, Here, Pallas- 
like, leaped from his head the theories 
which have revolutionized modern icipnrc. 
Here no human interference impedes the 


flight of his thoughts. Even his wife does 
not enter this holy of holies without trepi¬ 
dation, 

Albert Einstein does not bury himself in 
his studies uninterruptedly. He is not a 
mollycoddle physically* lie loves aquatic 
sports. His favorite toy is a sailboat with 
all modern technical improvements,' in 
which he enjoys himself on the lakes and 
the rivers near his country place, Caputh. 
A tow'el wrapped fantastically around his 
head, he looks more like a pirate than like a 
professor of a great university* Battling 
with the wind, he forgets relativity and the 
fourth dimension* When the spray glistens 
in the silver of his hair and the sun strokes 
his cherublike features, his thoughts are far 
from curved time space. 

Our Intellectual Democracy 

A speculative thinker, a practical engi¬ 
neer, a sportsman and an artist, Einstein 
comes close to the Greek ideal of harmonious 
development. When he neither sails his 
boat nor permits his mind to meander 
through fourth-dimensional space, Einstein 
enjoys himself with his violin. While I 
waited at the door of his apartment, it 
seemed to me that I heard strains of elfin 
music. Perhaps it was Einstein playing. 
When I entered, he was wrapping up his 
violin for the night like a mother putting 
her child to bed. 

Professor Einstein looks more like a mu¬ 
sician than like a mathematician, "If,” he 
confessed to me, with a smile that was half 
wistful, half apologetic, " I were not a physi¬ 
cist, I would probably be a musician. I 
often think in music. I live my daydreams 
in music, I see my life in terms of music," 

“Perhaps/' I remarked, “if you had 
chosen to become a musician you would 
outshine Richard Strauss and Schonberg. 
Perhaps you would have given us the music 
of the spheres or a fourth-dimensional 
music.” 

Einstein gazed dreamily was it into the 
fur corners of the room, or was it into 
space—that space which his investigations 
have robbed of infinity? 

“i cannot tell/ 1 he replied, “if I would 
have done any creative work of importance 
in music* but I do know that 1 get most joy 
in life out of my violin." As a matter of 
fact, Einstein's taste in music is severely 
classical. Even Wagner Is to him no un¬ 
alloyed feast of the ears. lie adores Mo¬ 
zart and Bach, He even prefers their work 
to the architectural music of Beethoven, 



Ji Sunset Scene aft the M istissippi 
Gulf Coast 


President Hindenburg hardly ever ap¬ 
pears in public, because- he is immediately 
recognized wherever be goes. For the same 
reason, Professor Einstein refuses all invi¬ 
tations to the more popular restaurants. 
Although his world fame compels him to 
seek isolation, he is a sociable being. He 
loves quiet chats over his own dinner table 
with such friends as Gerhart Hauptmann 
and Professor Sehrddinger, He reads only 
little. Modern fiction does not seduce him, 
Even in science he limits himself largely to 
his special field, “ Reading after a certain 
age diverts the mind too much from its cre¬ 
ative pursuits. Any man who reads too 
much and uses his own brain too little falls 
into lazy habits of thinking, just as the 
man who spends too much time in the 
theater is tempted to be content with living 
vicariously instead of living his own life.” 

In his own field of thought Einstein fol¬ 
lows every development with keen interest. 
He has the gift of reading at a glance a whole 
page of equations, Einstein can master a 
whole new system of mathematics in half 
an hour. 

“Who/' 1 asked him, “are your greatest 
contemporaries? 11 

”1 cannot reply to this question/* Ein¬ 
stein answered, his eyes twinkling humor¬ 
ously, "without compiling an encyclopedia, 
1 cannot even discuss intelligently the men 
who labor in my own field without writing 
a hook. 

"Our time/' he added, “is Gothic in its 
spirit. Unlike the Renaissance, it is not 
dominated by a few outstanding personal¬ 
ities, The twentieth century has estat>- 
lished the democracy of the intellect. In 
the republic of art and science there are 
many men who take an equally important 
part in the intellectual movements of our 
age. It is the epoch rather than the indi¬ 
vidual that is important. There is no one 
dominant personality like Galileo or New¬ 
ton, Even In the nineteenth century there 
were still a few giants who outtopped all 
others. Today the general level is much 
higher than ever before in the history of 
the world, but there are few men whose 
stature immediately sets them apart from 
all others.” 

“Whom do you consider the most con¬ 
spicuous worker in your own field?" 


The Contemporary Great 

“It k not fair/* Einstein replied, "to 
single out individuals* In Germany, I con¬ 
sider Sehrddinger and Heisenberg m being 
of special importance," 

"Sehrddinger?” I said. "What has he 
done?" 

“Sehrddinger has discovered the mathe¬ 
matical formula for the fact that all life 
moves in waves." 

"And Heisenberg?" 

"Heisenberg is a sovereign mathema¬ 
tician who has formulated a new definition 
of mathematical magnitudes. Then there 
is, of course* Planck, the exponent of the 
quantum theory." 

I did not usk Einstein to explain the 
quantum theory. I know that it is even 
more difficult to grasp than relativity. 

"Would you say that Eddington is your 
most brilliant interpreter?" 

"Eddington,” Einstein replied, "is a 
great mathematician, but hk supreme 
achievement k his discovery of the physi¬ 
cal constitution of the stars." 

"Is there/' 1 asked modestly, "anyone 
in America whose importance is commen¬ 
surable with that of the men you have just 
discussed?" 

"In America,” Einstein replied quietly, 
"more than anywhere else, the individual 
is lost in the achievements of the many. 
America Is beginning to be the world leader 
in scientific investigation. American schol¬ 
arship is both patient and inspiring. The 
Americans show an unselfish de%'otion to 
science, which k the very opposite of the 
conventional European view of your coun¬ 
trymen. Too many of us look upon Amer¬ 
icans as dollar chasers. This is a cruel libel, 
even if it is reiterated thoughtlessly by the 
Americans themselves. It is not true that 



Your canary will thank you 
with n ionic if you keep him 
healthy and happy with 
French a Bird Seed. 


Fine, selected seed blended 
especially for canary feed¬ 
ing—air washed to free it 
from dust and chaff and lab¬ 
oratory tested. And in each 
package a Puacn'i Bird 
Biscuit FREE. 

Write for copy of our 43 page 
book—ill unrated In colon 
—**The Canary—Its Care 
and Treatment. A helpful 
and authoritative guide for 
both the amateur canary 
lover and canary fancier. 
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This YEAR . . . more cars 


than ever before will be equipped with the 




world’s finest 
motor car heaters 
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METALCRAFT HEATER CORP- 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 

Canadian 

Metalcraft Coup . Ltd. 

WINDSOR. ONTARIO 

ShMiiHarbr} of 
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The Metalcraft Heater Corporation, through 
the acquisition and the improvement of two 
famous heaters (the Kekh heater and the 
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the dollar is an American fetish.. The Amer¬ 
ican student is not interested in dollars, 
not even in success as such* but in his task, 
the object of the search. It is his pains¬ 
taking application to the study of the in¬ 
finitely little and the infinitely large which 
accounts for his success in astronomy," 

“What," I asked, “have been our most 
outstanding accomplishments in your 
field?" 

"‘America/ 1 Einstein replied, “has been 
especially successful in increasing our 
knowledge of the fixed stars. But in Hol¬ 
land and elsewhere there are men who have 
done remarkable work. 

“The Americans/ 1 Einstein continued, 
"are idealists. Wilson, notwithstanding 
the collapse of his Fourteen Points, was in¬ 
spired by high ideals, America entered the 
war for idealistic reasons, in spite of the 
fact that material interests were exerting 
the utmost pressure in the same direction/ 1 

" We are inclined ”—Einstein inclined his 
bead lightly to one side like a bird —"to 
overemphasize the material influences in 
history'* The Russians especially make this 
mistake. Intellectual valuer and ethnic in¬ 
fluences, tradition and emotional factors 
are equally important. If this were not the 
case* Europe would be today a federated 
state, not a madhouse of nationalism/’ 

Bom in Ulm, Germany, in 18T9, edu¬ 
cated partly there, partly in Italy and 
partly in Switzerland, a Swiss as well as a 
German citizen, Einstein regards interna¬ 
tional jealousies with the serenity with 
which a teacher looks upon quarreling 
schoolboys. In politics he leans to Social¬ 
ism. He looks upon pacifism as the ultimate 
ideal. Poor, a Jew, a Socialist and a paci¬ 
fist, Einstein carried four handicaps like 
millstones around the neck, Einstein con¬ 
quers all obstacles, including his own 
shyness, by the sheer force of his cerebra¬ 
tion, He does not reject any form of 
government except absolutism. He is tol¬ 
erant, but by no means uncritical, in his 
attitude toward Russia. 

“What/* I inquired, “is your attitude 
toward Bolshevism?" 

"Bolshevism is an extraordinary experi¬ 
ment. It is not impossible that the drift of 
social evolution henceforward may he in 
the direction of communism. The Bol¬ 
shevist experiment may be worth trying. 
But I think that Russia errs badly in the 
execution of her ideal. The Russians make 
the mistake of putting party faith above 
efficiency. They replace efficient men by 
politicians. Their test stone of public serv¬ 
ice is not the accomplishment but devotion 
to a rigid creed/ 1 

“ Do you believe in the German Repub¬ 
lic?" 

"Undoubtedly. The people have the 
right to rule themselves. Now, at least, our 
mistakes are our own." 

We Can Do What We Wish, But ——* 

“Do you blame the Kaiser for the down¬ 
fall of Germany?" 

"The Kaiser," Einstein replied, "meant 
well. He often had the right instincts. His 
intuitions were frequently more inspired 
than the labored reasons of his Foreign 
Office Unfortunately, the Kaiser was al¬ 
ways surrounded by poor advisers/' 

"It seems to me/* 1 interjected, "that 
there are two parties in Germany, One 
blames the Kaiser for the German debacle, 
the other attempts to saddle the responsi¬ 
bility upon the Jews." 

"Both," Einstein remarked, "are largely 
guiltless. The German debacle was due to 
the fact that the German people, especially 
the upper classes, failed to produce men of 
character, strong enough to take hold of the 
reins of government and to tell the truth to 
the Kaiser. 

"It was partly/* Einstein added som^ 
what hesitatingly* "the fault of Bismarck, 
Bismarck's philosophy of government was 
wrong. Besides, there was no om> to suc¬ 
ceed to the giant. Like many men of 
genius, he was too jealous to permit any 
other man to walk in his footsteps. In 
fact, it is doubtful if any other man could 


have followed the tortuous path of Bis¬ 
marck ian politics, 

“In a sense," he added, 11 we can hold no 
one responsible. I am a determinist, As 
such, I do not believe in free will. The Jews 
believe in free will. They believe that man 
shapes his own life, I reject that doctrine 
philosophically. In that respect J am not a 
Jew," 

"Don't you believe that man is a free 
agent at least in a limited sense?" 

Einstein smiled ingratiatingly. "I be¬ 
lieve with Schopenhauer: We can do what 
we wish, but we can only wish what we 
must. Practically* l am* nevertheless, com¬ 
pelled to act as if freedom of the will 
existed. If I wish to live in a civilized com¬ 
munity, 1 must act as if man is a responsible 
being, 

“I know that philosophically a murderer 
is not responsible for his crime; neverthe¬ 
less, I must protect myself from unpleasant 
contacts. I may consider him guiltless, 
but I prefer not to take tea with him." 

“ Do you mean to say that you did not 
choose your own career, but that your ac¬ 
tions were predetermined by some power 
outside of yourself?" 


The Danger of Too Much Analysis 

" My own career was undoubtedly deter¬ 
mined, not by my own will but by various 
factors over which I have no control— 
primarily those mysterious glands in which 
Nature prepares the very essence of life, our 
internal secretions." 

"It may interest you," I interjected* 
“that Henry Ford once told me that he, 
too* did not carve out his own life, hut that 
all his actions w-ere determined hy an inner 
voice." 

"Ford/ 1 Einstein replied* "may call it 
his inner voice. Socrates referred to it as 
his daimon* We moderns prefer to speak of 
our glands of internal secretion. Each ex¬ 
plains in his own way the undeniable fact 
that the human will is not free." 

“Don’t you deliberately ignore all psy¬ 
chic faciors in human development? What, 
for instance*" I asked, "is your attitude 
toward the subconscious? According to 
Freud, psychic events registered indelibly 
in our nether mind make and mar our 
lives*." 

"Whereas materialistic historians and 
philosophers neglect psychic realities, Freud 
is inclined to overstress their importance, 
I am not a psychologist* but it seems to me 
fairly evident that physiological factors, 
especially our endocrine^* control our des¬ 
tiny." 

"Then you do not believe in psycho¬ 
analysis? 11 

“I am not," Einstein modestly replied, 
“able to venture a judgment on so impor¬ 
tant a phase of modem thought. However, it 
seems to me that psychoanalysis is not al¬ 
ways salutary. It may not always be 
helpful to delve into the subconscious. The 
machinery of our legs is controlled by a 
hundred different muscles Do you think 
it would help us to walk if we analyzed 
our legs and knew exactly w-hich one of the 
little muscles must be employed in locomo¬ 
tion and the order in which they w-ork? 

" Perhaps," he added with the whimsical 
smile that sometimes lights up the somber 
pools of hb eyes like a will-o'-the-wisp. 14 you 
remember the story of the toad and the 
centipede? The centipede was very proud 
of having one hundred legs. His neighbor, 
the toad, was very much depressed because 
he had only four. One day a diabolic in¬ 
spiration prompted the toad to w rite a let¬ 
ter to the centipede as follows; 

'Homirtd Sir; Can you trii me which one 
of your hundred legs you move first, when you 
transfer your distinguished body from one 
place to another, and in what order you move 
the other ninety-nine legs? 

"When the centipede received this let¬ 
ter he began to think. He tried first one 
leg* then the other. Finally he discovered 
to hb consternation that he was unable 
to move a single leg. He could no longer 
(Continued on Pagr JiT} 
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walk at all! He was paralyzed! It in possi¬ 
ble that analysis may paralyze our mental 
and emotional processes in a similar man¬ 
ner/" 

“Are you then an opponent of Freud?" 
“By no means. I am not prepared to 
accept all his conclusions* but I consider 
his work an immensely valuable contribu¬ 
tion to the science of human behavior, I 
think he is even greater as a writer t ban as a 
psychologist, Freud's brilliant style is un¬ 
surpassed by anyone since Schopenhauer/* 
There was a pause* filled by more fruit 
salad and strawberry juice. 

“Is there/" I resumed the conversation, 
1 ■ such a thing as progress in the story of 
human effort?*' 

“The only progress I can see is progress 
in organization. The ordinary human being 
does not live long enough to draw any sub¬ 
stantial benefit from his own experience. 
And no one, it seems, can benefit by the 
experiences of others. Being both a father 
and teacher, 1 know we can teach our chil¬ 
dren nothing. We can transmit to them 
neither our knowledge of life nor of mathe¬ 
matics. Each must leam its lesson anew/' 
“But/' I interjected, “nature crystal¬ 
lizes our experiences. The experiences of 
one generation are the instincts of the next, 
“Ah," Einstein remarked* “that is true. 
But it takes Nature ten thousand or ten 
millions of years to transmit inherited ex¬ 
periences or characteristics. It must have 
taken the bees and the ants a?ons before 
they learned to adapt themselves ho mar¬ 
velously to their environments. Human 
beings, alas* seem to learn more slowly than 

insects/' . B ... 

“ Do you think that mankind will even¬ 
tually evolve the superman? 

“If so,” Einstein replied, “it will be a 

matter of millions of years.” ( 

“You don't agree with Nietzsche s sister 
that Mussolini is the superman prophesied 
by her brother?” 

Again a smile illuminated Einstein s fea¬ 
tures!, but it was not so jovial as before. A 
pacifist and internationalist, Einstein is the 
very antithesis of the dictator. 

Although he denies the freedom of the 
will philosophically, Einstein resents any 
attempt to circumscribe still further the 
limited sphere within which the human 
will may exert itself with the illusion of 

freed ozn * + 

“ jf owe so little to the experience of 

others, how do you account for sudden 
leaps forward in the sphere of science. Do 
you ascribe your own discoveries to in¬ 
tuition or inspiration?" 


The Measles of Mankind 


**I believe in intuitions and inspiration,-’. 
1 sometimes feel that I am right. 1 do not 
know that 1 am. When two expeditions of 
scientists, financed by the Royal Academy, 
went forth to test my theory of relativity, 
I was convinced that their conclusions 
would tally with my hypothesis. I was not 
surprised when the eclipse of May 29 1919, 
confirmed my intuitions. I would have 
been surprised if I had been wrong. 

“ Then you trust more to your imagina¬ 
tion than to your knowledge! 

“ I am enough of the artist to draw treelv 
upon my imagination. Imagination is more 
important than knowledge. Knowledge is 
limited. Imagination encircles the world. 
“To what extent are you influenced by 

Christianity?" . . 

“As a child, I received instruction both 

in the Bible and in the Talmud. 1 am a 
Jew. but I am enthralled by the luminous 

figure of the Nazarene/ . , . , 

» Have you read Emil Ludwig s book on 


us?” 

‘Emil Ludwig's Jesus," Einstein re- 
?d, “is shallow, Jesus is to ° colossal for 
! pen of phrasemongers, however artful, 
i man can dispose of Christianity wnth 

on moi." . . f 

* You accept the historical existence of 


I J ,1 

Unquestionably* No one can read 
■pels without feeling the actual presence 


of Jesus, His personality pulsates in every 
word. No myth is filled with such life. 
How different, for instance, is the impres¬ 
sion which we receive from an account of 
legendary heroes of antiquity like Theseus, 
Theseus and other heroes of his type lack 
the authentic vitality of Jesus.” 

“Ludwig Lewisohn* in one of his recent 
hooks, claims that many of the sayings of 
Jesus paraphrase the sayings of other 
prophets." 

“No man." Einstein replied, “can deny 
the fact that Jesus existed, nor that his 
sayings are beautiful. Even if some of 
them have been said before* no one has 
expressed them so divinely as he/* 

“Gilbert Chesterton told me that, ac¬ 
cording to a Catholic writer in a Dublin 
Review, your theory of relativity merely 
confirms the cosmology of Thomas Aqui¬ 
nas/* 

“I have not,*' Einstein replied, “read all 
the works of Thomas Aquinas, but I am 
delighted if I have reached the same con¬ 
clusions as the comprehensive mind of that 
great Catholic scholar." 

“ Do you look upon yourself as a German 
or as a Jew?” 

"It is quite possible," Einstein replied, 
“to be both, 1 look upon myself as a man. 
Nationalism is an infantile disease. It is 
the measles of mankind." 

The Standardization Peril 

“How then," I said, “do you justify 
Jewish nationalism?” 

“I support Zionism," Professor Ein¬ 
stein replied, “in spite of the fact that it 
is a national experiment, because it gives 
us Jew’s a common interest. This national¬ 
ism is no menace to other peoples. Zion 
is too small to develop imperialistic de~ 
signs/* 

“Then you do not believe in assimila¬ 
tion?” 

“ We Jews," Einstein replied* “have been 
too adaptable. We have been too eager to 
sacrifice our idiosyncrasies for the sake of 
social conformity/' 

“Perhaps assimilation makes for greater 
happiness." 

"I do not think so," Einstein replied, 
“Even in modern civilization, the Jew is 
most happy if he remains a Jew/* 

“ Do you believe in race as a substitute 
for nationalism?** 

“ Race, at least, constitutes a larger unit. 
Nevertheless* I do not believe in race aa 
such. Race is a fraud. All modern people 
are the conglomeration of so many ethnic 
mixtures that no pure race remains/* 

"Do you/* I remarked, “look upon re¬ 
ligion as the tie which holds the children 
of Israel together?** 

“I do not think,” Einstein replied 
thoughtfully, “that religion is the most im¬ 
portant element. We are held together 
rather by a body of tradition* handed 
down from father to son, which the child 
imbibes with his mother** milk. The at¬ 
mosphere of our infancy predetermines our 
idiosyncrasies and predilections. When 1 
met you* I knew I could talk to you freely 
without the inhibitions which make the 
contact with others so didicult, 1 looked 
upon you not as a German nor as an Amer¬ 
ican but as a Jew/* 

“I have written the autobiography of the 
Wandering Jew- with Paul Eld ridge,” 1 told 
him. “Nevertheless, it so happens that 
I am not a Jew. My parents and my 
[progenitors arc Nordics from Protestant 
Germany/* 

“It is impossible," Frofessor Einstein 
observed, “for any individual to trace 
every drop of blood in his constitution. 
Ancestors multiply like the famous seed of 
corn on the chessboard which embarrassed 
the sultan* After we go back a few genera¬ 
tions* our ancestors increase so prodigiously 
that it is practically impossible to deter¬ 
mine exactly the various elements which 
constitute our being. You have the psychic 
adaptability of the Jew. There is some¬ 
thing in your psychology which makes it 
possible for me to talk to you without 
barrier." 


“Why should quickness of mind be only 
a Jewish characteristic? Is it not also pos¬ 
sessed by the Irish and to a large extent by 
the Americans?" 

“Americans undoubtedly owe much to 
the melting pot. It is possible that this 
mixture of races makes their nationalism 
less objectionable than the nationalism of 
Europe. Nationalism in the United States 
does not assume such disagreeable forms 
as in Europe. This may be due partly to 
the fact that your country is to immense, 
that you do not think in terms of narrow- 
borders. It may be due to the fact that you 
do not suffer from the heritage of hatred 
or fear which poisons the relations of the 
nations of Europe. 

“But to return to the Jewish question. 
Other groups and nations cultivate their 
individual traditions. There is no reason 
why we should sacrifice ours. Standardiza¬ 
tion robs life of its spice. To deprive every 
ethnic group of its special traditions is to 
convert the world into a huge Ford plant. 
I believe in standardizing automobiles. I 
do not believe in standardizing human 
beings. Standardization is a great peril 
which threatens American culture." 

“ Do you consider Ford, then* a menace? ” 

“Ford is undoubtedly a man of genius. 
No man can create what Ford has created, 
unless the life force has provided him 
w ith conspicuous gifts. Nevertheless, I am 
sometimes sorry for men like Ford, Every¬ 
body who comes to them wants something 
from them. Such men do not always 
realize that the adoration which they re¬ 
ceive is not a tribute to their personality 
but to their power or their pocketbook. 
Great captains of industry and great king* 
fall into the same error. An invisible wall 
impedes their vision, 

“I am happy because I want nothing 
from anyone. 1 do not care for money. 
Decorations, titles or distinctions mean 
nothing to me. I do not crave praise. The 
only thing that gives me pleasure, apart 
from my work. my violin and my sailboat, 
is the appreciation of my fellow' workers," 

“Your modesty/* 1 remarked, “does you 
credit.” 

“No," Einstein replied with a shrug of 
his shoulders, ■" l claim credit for nothing. 
Everything is determined* the beginning as 
well as the end, by forces o%*er which we 
have no control. It is determined for the 
insect as well as for the star. Human 
beings* vegetables or cosmic dust, we all 
dance to a mysterious tune* intoned in the 
distance by an invisible player,** 

Mrs. Einstein on Guard 

Einstein rose and excused himself. It 
was nearly midnight. We had been talking 
for nearly three hours. 

“ My husband," Mrs. Einstein remarked* 
“must attend to important work. But 
there is no reason why you should go. Will 
you not stay here and talk to me?” 

We talked and talked. 

A little while Inter I saw' the figure of 
Einstein, wrapped in a bathrobe, on his 
way to his daily ablution. 

He smiled at me with the same droll 
smile which had captivated me from the 
beginning. It is something to have seen 
the sage in his bathrobe! The touch of 
common humanity in no way detracted 
from his dignity. 

Mrs, Einstein’s eyes followed her hus¬ 
band adoringly w-hen he vanished, and 
again when he reappeared from his bath. 
She adjusts herself to her husband with a 
tact that is rare in wives of great men. 

When he ascends to his attic* she does 
not cling to his coat tails. When he wishes 
to be alone* she completely eliminates her¬ 
self from his life. She spares him dishar¬ 
monious contacts and protects the serenity 
of his mind with the devotion of a vestal 
virgin guarding the sacred fire. It is by no 
means impossible that with a lesa-sacri firing 
mate* Einstein would not have made the 
discoveries which link his name with the 
immortals. Thus Love, that moves the sun 
and all the star*, sustains in its lonely path 
the genius of Albert Einstein, 
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